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Push-Button  Alam 

For  many  October  days,  Communist 
Boss  Khrushchev  had  warned  an 
alarmed  world  that  the  Turks  would 
attack  S3rria,  with  U.  S.  blessing,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Turkish  election 
on  Oct.  27.  In  the  UN,  the  Russians 
and  Syrians  demanded  an  investigation 
of  alleged  Turkish  war  preparations. 

“D-Day”  came  and  went.  There  was 
no  invasion.  And  two  days  later, 
Khrushchev,  Bulganin  and  company, 
showed  up  at  a  Turkish  embassy  re¬ 
ception,  t^ted  the  Turks,  Sputnik  and 
peace. 

The  Russians  now  seemed  to  be  turn¬ 
ing  off  the  crisis  they  had  created. 
Their  objectives,  whatever  they  were, 
had  been  attained.  For  one,  Moscow 
could  now  claim  Arab  gratitude  for 
averting  World  War  III.  For  another, 
Moscow  had  consolidated  the  pro-Com- 
munist  regime  which  had  seiz^  control 
of  the  Syrian  army  last  summer. 

That  regime,  headed  by  General  Afif 
Bizri,  had  been  in  danger.  Right-wing 
Syrian  leaders  had  taken  r^uge  in 
Turkey  and  were  reported  to  be  setting 
up  a  shadow  government  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Istanbul.  The  Communists 
feared  a  coimter-revolution.  For  our 
pari,  we  rushed  arms  iu  Jordan,  and 
loudly  warned  against  the  Communist 
coup.  The  Communists  in  turn  charged 
that  we  and  the  Turks  were  involved 
in  the  threat  to  Syria.  They  rallied  the 
entire  Arab  world,  including  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan  and  even  Iraq.  All  prom¬ 
ised  to  join  in  Syria’s  defense.  For  the 
time  being,  the  counter-revolution  was 
scotched.  And  this  week,  by  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  on  “D-Day,”  Syria  formally  rati¬ 
fied  its  agreement  with  Russia,  borrow¬ 
ing  an  estimated  $100  million  for  12 
years  at  2H  per  cent  interest,  to  re¬ 
organize  the  country’s  economy. 

Some  think  that  the  Khrushchev  war 
scare  had  a  third  objective  linked  with 
an  internal  crisis  connected  with  the 
abrupt  removal  of  Marshal  Zhukov. 

Saud  Gets  Slapped 

King  Saud  played  into  Communist 
hands.  They  slapped  him. 

(Continued  on  page  H) 


Memory  of  Munich 


The  menacing  headlines  have  made  it  clear  beyond  doubt  that 
the  conflict  in  the  Near  East  is  the  war  between  Communism  and 
Freedom  to  win  the  allegiance  of  peoples  and  to  secure  resources. 

There  are  many  subsidiary  conflicts,  but  Washington  has  come 
to  recognize  that  the  East-West  struggle  is  the  root  cause  of  tension. 
We  have  been  drawn  closer  to  our  friends  and  allies  in  an  attempt 
to  strengthen  defenses.* 

• 

Accordingly,  one  is  bewildered  by  Arab-inspired  newspaper  dis¬ 
patches  from  London  to  the  effect  that  there  is  really  one  source  of 
tension  and  that  if  we  could  resolve  the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  all 
troubles  would  disappear. 

Well-meaning  people  agree  on  the  need  for  Arab-Israel  peace. 
But  invariably,  the  dispatches  advise  that  the  way  to  peace  is  to 
persuade  Israel  to  make  concessions.  Boundary  disputes  should  be 
settled  in  favor  of  the  Arabs.  Israel  must  repatriate  Arab  refugees. 
“Rest  assured,”  the  propagandists  add,  “the  refugees  will  not  really 
want  to  come  back.  This  is  merely  to  save  face.” 

More  comprehensive  analyses  could  tell  how  we  might  further 
appease  insatiable  Arab  appetites  at  the  expense  of  other  allies,  but 
generally  the  first  nominee  for  sacrificial  honors  is  Israel. 

All  such  advice  recalls  the  painful  memory  of  1938  when  Western 
leaders  imagined  that  a  cooperative  Czechoslovakia  might  win  peace 
in  our  time  for  all  of  us  by  committing  suicide. 

• 

The  Communists  will  gain  in  the  Near  East  if  the  area  of  freedom 
is  diminished.  The  free  world  is  weakened  if  little  Israel  is  made 
smaller  and  its  internal  life  made  turbulent  by  the  entry  of  people 
bent  on  civil  strife  and  subversion. 

Such  talk  is  not  new.  In  1955,  some  experts  thought  to  please 
Nasser  by  granting  him  a  corridor  across  the  Negev,  linking  Egypt 
and  Jordan.  Would  Jordan  be  an  independent  state  today  if  Nasser 
had  been  given  this  right-of-way  for  agents  and  weapons? 

• 

Moscow  may  soon  decide  that  it  has  played  the  Turkish  threat 
for  all  it  is  worth.  It  may  then  turn  south  and  begin  a  new  unholy 
propaganda  war  against  Israel,  seeking  to  lure  all  Arab  element 
by  demanding  that  Israel  surrender  territory  to  her  Arab  neighbors. 

Therein  lies  the  danger  of  proposals  suggesting  concessions  by 
Israel.  They  will  encourage  the  Arabs  to  believe  that  we  may  enter 
into  competition  with  the  Russians  at  Israel’s  expense.  This  makes 
for  new  tension  and  it  increases  Moscow’s  prestige  because  Arabs 
believe  that  Moscow’s  entry  into  the  region  has  increased  their  bar¬ 
gaining  power. 

We  doubt  whether  a  reinvigorated  Anglo-American  alliance  will 
fall  for  the  Arab-Communist  propaganda  trap.  The  current  situation 
calls  urgently  and  imperatively  for  another  response.  It  is  firmness. 
The  Arab  states  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  under  no  illusion 
that  the  West  will  tolerate  any  attack  on  Israel,  political  or  military, 
from  any  quarter. 
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{By  a  Stag  Corretpondent) 
JBIU8ALEM 

New  homes,  new  farms,  new  towns 
spring  up  every  in  Israel,  but  the 
concentration  on  progress  and  growth 
does  not  hide  the  concern  with  which 
the  Israelis  are  watching  the  Soviet 
take-over  of  Syria  and  the  Syrian- 
Turkish  crisis.  It  is  difficult  to  gen¬ 
eralize  about  the  opinions  held  by  a 
nation  of  individualists  such  as  Israel, 
but  one  can  say  that  the  man  in  the 
street  in  Jerusalem,  in  Tel  Aviv  and 
in  Haifa,  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
settlmnent,  agree  on  three  fundamental 
points  in  their  reactions:  confidence  in 
Israel’s  ability  to  handle  the  Arabs; 
fear  of  Soviet  penetration  in  the  Near 
East;  and  anxiety  over  American  policy 
and  loss  of  prestige. 

Unity  and  Confidence 

There  is  almost  unanimous  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  Israel  to  cope  with 
the  Arab  states.  Some  feel  that  the 
Sinai  campaign  of  a  year  ago  resolved 
any  doubts  that  may  have  existed  in 
Israel  about  their  own  unity  in  time 
of  crisis.  The  complex  makeup  of 
Israel’s  population,  its  varied  peoples 
of  widely  differing  backgrounds  and 
nationalities  prompted  fears  about  their 
ability  to  produce  a  united  armed  force. 
That  question  has  been  answered  to 
everyone’s  satisfaction. 

Sinai  also  silenced  Arab  talk  about  a 
“second  round,”  and  brought  a  degree 
of  security  and  quiet  to  the  frontier 
areas.  Moreover,  quantities  of  equip¬ 
ment  other  than  tanks  and  guns  taken 
from  the  Egyptians'  have  been  put  to 
peacetime  use.  “The  Arabs  understand 
force,  and  now  that  we  have  beaten 
Nasser  they  will  leave  us  alone  unless 
the  Russians  start  trouble,”  one  tourist 
guide  told  me. 

No  one  in  Israel  doubts  that  the 
Russians  are  in  complete  control  of 
Syria  today.  The  belief  is  widespread 
that  the  nominal  heads  of  the  Syrian 
government  are  the  captives  of  their 
Soviet  benefactors  and  that  Syria  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  base  for  Soviet  ag¬ 
grandizement  in  the  Near  East.  “The 
Russians  will  be  very  quiet  about  their 
control  of  Syria  and  they  will  not  try 
to  change  Sjrria  into  a  Communist 
country,”  a  Tel  Aviv  businessman  told 
me.  “But,  by  working  through  Col. 
Bizri  and  Col.  Serraj,  and  with  Ku- 
watly  and  Khaled  Al-Azm  as  the  re¬ 
spectable  fronts,  they  will  use  Syria 
as  a  base  from  which  to  send  their 
agents  throughout  the  Near  East  and 
undermine  pro-Weet  governments.” 


. . .  Israel’s  Reaction 


FMrof  USSR 

Some  Israelis  felt  that  Jordan  is  not 
the  country  that  is  most  immediately 
threatened  by  the  Soviet  coup  in 
Syria.  They  point  out  that  Israel  has 
bMn  directly  menaced  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  continues  to  be  a  prime 
target  of  Communist  propaganda. 

There  is  genuine  fear  of  Soviet  pene¬ 
tration  and  possibly  eventual  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Near  East  as  well  as  grave 
concern  over  the  fate  of  the  three 
million  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  whom 
the  Israelis  hope  some  day  to  welcome 
as  immigrants.  Soviet  propagandists 
have  not  hesitated  at  times  to  use  the 
fate  of  these  three  million  Jews  in  an 
effort  to  blackmail  Israel  and  influence 
its  foreign  policy,  and  at  other  times 
to  exploit  the  possible  emigration  of 
these  people  as  bait  to  encourage 
neutralist  talk. 

Israel  believes  that  once  the  Soviet 
hold  on  Syria  is  consolidated,  the  Com¬ 
munists  will  probe  unendingly  for  weak 
spots  in  the  'West’s  defense  through 
which  they  may  break  and  thus  expand 
their  influence. 

If  this  constaflt  Soviet  probing  leads 
to  a  clash,  Russian  “volunteers”  rather 
than  Arabs  will  fly  the  jet  planes  and 
drive  Uie  tanks.  The  Israelis  believe 
that  the  Russians  learned  a  lesson  in 
Egypt  and  will  not  entrust  their  tanks 
and  jet  planes  to  Arab  soldiers.  Their 
own  men  will  be  in  there  fighting. 

The  Israelis  know  that  the  issue  in 
the  Near  East  today  goes  far  beyond 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  The  issue  is 
the  East  versus  the  West,  and  they 
fear  that  they  may  be  the  flrst  to  suffer 
the  consequences  if  that  conflict  should 
develop  into  war.  They  know  they  can 
handle  any  Arab  state  or  combination 
of  states,  but  they  also  know  they 
cannot  stand  up  against  a  Russian  at¬ 
tack.  They  are  dismayed  by  U.  S. 
silence  when  Israel  is  attacked  by  Arab 
and  Russian  propagandists,  and  by  the 
absence  of  assurances  from  the  United 
States  that  they  will  not  be  sacrificed 
in  the  initial  stage  of  such  conflict. 

“The  Eisenhower  Doctrine  is  fine  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  the  United  States  would  come 
to  our  aid  quickly  enough  under  the 
Doctrine  to  keep  us  from  being  wiped 
out  completely  by  a  Russian  attack?” 
a  Jerusalem  hotel  man  asked. 

In  a  land  where  hostile  borders  are 
within  rifle  shot  of  most  settled  areas, 
there  is  no  space  to  trade  for  time  and 
time  becomes  precious.  So  does  de¬ 
termination.  Some  of  these  people  are 
part  of  the  remnant  who  survived 
Hitler’s  terror.  They  remember  how 


to  the  Red  Threat 


the  Western  democracies  failed  to  stand 
up  in  time  and  they  ask  anxiously 
whether  the  U.  S.  might  hesitate  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Israel  in  a  renewal 
of  the  appeasement  of  the  1980’s. 

Amorican  Prostig* 

Concern  for  American  prestige  in 
the  Near  East  is  found  everywhere  in 
Israel.  Every  defeat  for  U.  S.  policy 
is  keenly  felt  by  individuals,  and  every 
sign  of  weakness  becomes  a  matter  of 
personal  anxiety.  There  is  a  high 
level  of  literacy,  and  everyone  reads 
newspapers  and  listens  to  the  news 
over  the  radio.  The  majority  of  Israelis 
see  the  future  of  their  country  de¬ 
pendent  largely  on  continued  American 
leadership  of  the  free  world,  although 
there  are  still  some  who  believe  Israel 
can  survive  an  East-West  conflict  by 
a  policy  of  neutralism.  The  Soviet  coup 
in  Syria,  the  tension  at  Little  Rock  and 
the  scientific  success  of  Sputnik  were 
regarded  as  blows  to  U.  S.  prestige  and 
consequently  to  Israel’s  security. 

Drawing  th*  Uim 

In  view  of  their  experience  with  their 
neighbors,  the  Israelis  find  it  hard  to 
understand  why  American  policy  does 
not  take  a  more  realistic  view  of  the 
Arab  leaders  and  their  countries.  These 
men  have  no  mass  support  and  in  the 
Israelis’  opinion  represent  no  one  but 
themselves.  They  seek  power  and 
money,  and  are  completely  irresponsible 
and  unprincipled  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  themselves. 

The  Israelis  are  convinced  that  the 
Arabs  will  use  their  arms  only  against 
Israel  irrespective  of  any  commitments 
they  may  have  given  to  the  U.  8. 
Therefore,  the  Israelis  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  U.  S.  is  so  careful  not 
to  offend  their  sensibilities  and  so 
ready  to  offer  them  arms  and  economic 
advantages.  In  the  Israel  view  these 
men  can  never  be  bought  and  their 
promises  are  meaningless.  They  under¬ 
stand  only  force  and  a  firm  policy  with 
which  they  cannot  haggle.  From  the 
Israel  viewpoint,  the  Arab  ruler  should 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  bargain 
with  the  United  States  by  using  the 
Russian  threat. 

Public  opinion  in  Israel  was  more 
shocked  by  the  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  U.  S.  to  react  to  the 
speech  of  Saudi  Minister  Ahmad  Shu- 
kairy  in  the  UN  than  by  the  violence 
of  his  words.  What  could  the  UN 
Charter  mean  if  a  UN  member  could 
attack  Israel  in  such  extreme  language 
without  drawing  a  rebuke  from  the 
rest  of  the  assembled  countries?  What 
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did  U.  S.  silence  sisn^y  insofar  as 
Israel’s  security  was  concerned? 

With  regard  to  the  Communist  threat 
the  feeling  was  strong  in  Israel  that 
the  Arab  rulers  who  want  to  sit  on 
the  fence  should  not  be  allowed  in¬ 
definitely  to  harvest  crops  from  both 
sides.  One  man  quoted  Joshua  24:15— 
“Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve” — in  support  of  his  view  that 
Saud,  Hussein,  Faisal  and  the  Leban¬ 
ese  should  now  be  asked  to  stand 
firmly  and  unequivocally  with  the  West. 

Positiv*  Poliqf 

The  Israeli  believes  that  America’s 
efforts  to  appease  the  Arabs  must  fail. 
He  believes  that  a  positive  American 
policy  towards  the  Arabs  at  the  present 
time  would  bring  results.  He  would 
like  to  see  Egypt  and  Syria  isolated 
and  under  pressure  by  their  “sister” 
Arab  states  to  mend  their  ways  and 
throw  out  the  Soviets.  Pipelines  could 
be  built  across  Turkey  and  Israel,  and 
held  ready  for  use  to  counter  Nasser’s 
control  of  Sues.  At  the  very  least  the 
Arab  states  lined  up  with  the  West 
could  be  persuaded  to  refrain  from 
their  propaganda  attacking  Israel. 

He  would  also  like  to  see  a  beginning 
in  cooperation  between  the  Arab  states 
that  are  friendly  to  the  West  and 
Israel.  He  recognises  that  such  co¬ 
operation  would  have  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  publicity  and  possibly 
even  without  formal  agreement.  But 
the  water  projects  in  the  Jordan  valley 
could  go  ahead.  Pipelines  could  be 
built.  Health  measures  could  be  given 
wider  scope.  Arab  refugees  could  be 
resettled  and  given  jobs  in  Iraq  and  in 
other  oil  countries  where  there  is  need 
for  labor.  And  regional  economic  de¬ 
velopment  could  go  forward. 

From  these  initial  steps  a  new  cli¬ 
mate  would  eventually  develop  in  which, 
with  American  help  and  prodding, 
trade  could  be  fostered  and  peace  be¬ 
come  a  reality. 


Sinai  Anniversary 

The  anniversary  of  the  Sinai  cam¬ 
paign  was  observed  in  the  UN  Dele¬ 
gates  Lounge  without  post-mortems. 
Relationships  have  changed  for  the 
better.  Sharp  disagreement  between 
the  Western  allies  over  Suez  has  been 
overtaken  by  the  recent  Eisenhower- 
Macmillan  conference. 

Yet  in  the  minds  of  many  diplomats, 
the  question  recurs.  Did  the  U.S.  and 
the  UN  take  the  right  course  a  year 
ago?  Would  the  Soviet  Union  today 
be  menacing  the  entire  Near  East  if 
we  had  not  revived  Nasser  and  encour¬ 
aged  Syria  to  emulate  his  example? 

Twelve  months  ago,  some  saw  in  the 
Sinai  campaign  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  solve  many  Near  Elast  prob¬ 
lems.  Unfortunately,  the  UN  was  para¬ 
lyzed  by  a  mechanical  compulsion  to 
reinstate  the  status  quo  ante  before 
daring  any  imaginative  progress  to¬ 
wards  peaceful  rearrangemmits. 

Others  saw  a  tactical  opportunity  for 
the  U.S.  to  win  Arab  friendship  and 
leadership  of  the  Asian  bloc  by  proving 
that  we  could  disassociate  ourselves 
from  traditional  friends  and  allies. 
This  proved  illusion.  The  ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine 
when  Cairo  radio  was  besmirching 
American  imperialism  as  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  serenity  of  the  Near  East 
(and  Nasser’s  drive  for  pan-Islam  dom¬ 
ination). 

The  Doable  Standard 

Defenders  of  our  1956  UN  policy  in¬ 
sist  that  moral  considerations  admitted 
no  other  course.  But  were  we  really 
serving  the  highest  moral  criteria? 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  Foreign  Affairt  takes  up 
the  issue.  He  writes:  “It  is  sometimes 
said  by  way  of  reproach  that  in  these 
matters  the  UN  applied  a  ’double  stand¬ 
ard’ — severity  toward  Israel,  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  leniency 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  ’This  charge 
has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  Assembly 
resolutions  directed  against  the  use  of 
force  in  Egypt  and  in  Hungary  were 
equally  peremptory. 

“The  double  standard  was  not  in  the 
UN  but  in  the  nations.  There  was  the 
moral  sensitivity  of  the  Western  na¬ 
tions  and  their  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  There  was  the 
inunorality  of  Soviet  (Communism,  and 
its  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  man¬ 
kind.  .  .  ” 

But  is  this  the  real  answer? 


Can  any  international  tribunal  as¬ 
sume  to  hand  down  judgment  if  it 
lacks  the  hands  to  enforce  decrees 
equally  on  all  the  parties?  Further¬ 
more,  courts  do  not  deal  with  claims 
and  counterclaims  consecutively.  A 
judgment  takes  the  complaints  of  both 
sides  simultaneously  into  account.  Yet, 
throughout  the  Suez  debate,  we  seemed 
to  be  saying  that  we  would  deal  with 
the  immorality  of  Egypt  only  after  we 
had  disposed  of  the  wrong-doing  of  the 
Western  allies. 

Above  all,  can  anyone  who  has  faith¬ 
fully  examined  the  facts  really  draw  an 
honest  parallel  between  the  action 
taken  by  England,  France  and  Israel 
and  the  R^d  Army’s  action  in  Budapest? 

Sovereignty  and  Sues 

There  is  a  fundamental  question  with 
which  the  philosophers  and  historians 
will  have  to  deal.  That  is  our  20th 
century  obsession  with  the  concept  of 
sovereignty.  Philosopher  Charles  W. 
Hendel  of  Yale  University  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  on  this  issue  recently  in 
Washington.  He  said: 

“Doubts  and  questionings  arise  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  of  our  contemporary 
statesmanship.  The  diplomats  of  the 
West  seem  always  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  situations  others  have  created  .  .  . 

“We  are  still  waiting  for  a  policy, 
one  course  of  action  with  some  Idnd  of 
unified  aim  and  showing  the  proximate, 
logical,  practical  steps  toward  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  an  international  order 
with  the  semblance  of  mutual  security 
and  freedom  with  justice. 

“There  is,  however,  one  special 
troubling  outcome  of  this  whole  affair, 
namely,  that  the  ‘sovereignty’  of  Egypt 
over  the  Canal  has  been  accepted  and 
vindicated.  Only  this  and  nothing  more, 
nothing  about  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  UN  or  of  any  law  above  the 
nations  under  whose  rule  they  must 
conduct  their  affairs.  .  .  . 

“All  the  governments  concerned  have 
had  to  bow  before  the  sacred  character 
of  the  sovereignty  of  one  nation.  ’They 
have  not  challenged  the  idea  or  even 
said  in  reference  to  sovereignty  what  it 
means  or  entails.  In  granting  that 
Egypt  had  sovereignty  they  have  recog¬ 
nize  mere  possession  as  true  property 
without  looking  into  the  title.  They 
have  conferred  a  benefit  for  a  previ¬ 
ous  violation  of  a  convention  and  they 
have  tied  their  hands  so  that  they 
cannot  put  law  above  sovereignty,  and 
all  this  is  a  very  great  evil  .  .  .” 
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Writing  to  European  Socialist  lead¬ 
ers  last  month  for  support  in  the 
Turkish-Syrian  crisis,  Communist 
Boss  Nikita  Khrushchev  did  not  tn- 
elude  Israel  as  a  target  of  his  charge. 
But  at  the  UN  and  in  radio  broad¬ 
casts,  Communist  leaders  are  mindful 
of  Arab  reaction.  Thus  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko,  at  the 
UN  on  Oct.  it,  said: 

“Nevertheless,  Israel,  too,  has  a 
part  to  play  in  the  plans  directed 
against  Syria  and  the  other  Arab 
states  .  .  .  Judging  by  experience, 
Israel  gives  little  thought  to  its 
future  development  and  even  to  its 
very  existence  as  a  state,  if  the 
policy  that  is  now  being  pursued  by 
the  Government  of  Israel  were  to 
continue.  It  looks  as  if  Israd  is  cut¬ 
ting  at  the  branch  on  which  it  sits.” 
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coKtmumd 

Several  weeks  ago,  Saud  complained 
to  Washington  that  we  had  exagger¬ 
ated.  He  was  certain  that  conservative 
elements  could  check  Syria’s  drift  to 
Moscow.  In  Damascus,  he  decried  Am¬ 
erican  alarms,  proclaimed  support  for 
Sjrria  and  positive  neutralism,  deflated 
the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  and  hiuided  the 
Russians  a  stout  propaganda  victory. 

But  President  Nasser,  irritated  by 
Saud’s  obvious '  efforts  to  grab  Arab 
leadership,  sent  Egyptian  troops  to 
Syria.  The  move  was  interpreted  var¬ 
iously:  (1)  as  a  publicity  exploit  by 
Nasser;  (2)  as  an  attempt  to  strengthen 
the  Bizri  regime  (the  troops  moved  up 
to  the  conservative  stronghold  of  Alep- 
IK>);  (3)  as  an  implementation  of  the 
Egyptian-Syrian  agreement  which  com¬ 
bines  their  military  forces  imder  Egyp¬ 
tian  command;  (4)  as  a  demonstration 
to  their  bucolic  Syrian  cousins  that 
Egypt  really  nins  the  Arab  world.  Al¬ 
though  Saud  is  a  member  of  this  al¬ 
liance,  he  was  kept  in  the  dark  and 
when  he  complained,  the  Syrians  told 
him  even  they  hadn’t  known  until  15 
minutes  before  the  troops  arrived. 

Saud  later  suffered  a  worse  blow  to 
his  prestige.  The  purpose  of  the  Syrian 
UN  complaint  was  to  smear  the  U.  S. 
in  a  propaganda  skirmish.  There  were 
mysterious  reports,  which  Washington 
denied,  that  incriminating  American 
diplomatic  papers  and  Turkish  military 
plans  had  l^n  spirited  by  Soviet 
agents  out  of  a  ferry  crossing  the  Bos¬ 
porus.  Saud  now  feared  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  maneuvering  the  Arab  world 
into  the  cold  war.  He  offered  to  mediate. 

The  Turks  accepted.  So  did  President 
Shukri  al-Kuwatly  of  Syria.  But  the 
Syrian  leftists  reversed  their  aging 
President.  They  spumed  mediation  even 
though  it  was  proffered  by  safe  and 
friendly  hands.  The  Egyptians  charged 
that  Saud  was  acting  as  a  stooge  for 
the  U.  S.,  and  they  joined  the  Syrians 
in  demanding  that  he  withdraw  the 
mediation  offer.  They  claimed  that  he 
had  yielded.  He  deni^  it.  Saud  became 
the  target  of  Egyptian  abuse. 

Once  again,  the  Arab  world  was  di¬ 
vided.  There  had  been  a  show  of  super¬ 
ficial  unity  in  defending  Syria  from  a 
mythical  Turkish  invasion.  Now,  Saud 
and  other  conservative  elements  are 
confronted  with  clear  evidence  that  the 
Syrian  regime  is  manipulated  by  Mos¬ 
cow.  The  West  may  be  regaining  just 
a  little  of  the  ground  it  has  lost. 

In  Brief 

Moscow  continues  its  direct  propa¬ 
ganda  attack  on  Israel  by  charg^ing  that 
Russian  Jewish  immigrants  in  Israel 
were  subjected  to  terror,  discrimination, 
unemployment  and  starvation  .  .  .  Fin¬ 
ancial  talks  between  Britain  and  Egypt 
were  suspended  over  British  refusal  to 
unfreexe  Eg^yptian  fimds  before  claims 
for  Egyptianization  losses  are  satisfied 
.  .  .  Communist  propaganda  publica¬ 
tions  fill  Syrian  newsstands. 


Near  East  Program 

Rep.  Hugh  Scott  (R)  Pa.  offered  the 
administration  a  seven-point  program 
for  the  Near  East  in  an  address  at  the 
annual  Hadassah  convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Oct.  27. 

1.  We  must  strengthen  the  Western 
alliance. 

2.  We  must  know  precisely  where  we 
stand  and  on  whom  the  Free  World  can 
really  count.  There  should  now  be  close 
consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Near  East  countries  to  insure  swift  and 
coordinated  action  for  mutual  defuse. 
If  we  do  not  have  firm  alliances  in  that 
region,  it  is  because  we  have  deterred 
too  long  to  Arab  neutralism. 

3.  Stop  sending  arms  to  win  friends. 
It  is  the  wrong  currency. 

4.  There  is  need  for  an  economic 
program  which  will  go  beyond  the  talk¬ 
ing  stage. 

6.  No  large-scale  economic  aid  to 
countries  which  simultaneously  acquire 
arms  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Don’t 
lavish  favor  on  countries  which  persist 
in  war  against  Israel. 

6.  We  have  temporized  with  the  Arab 
war  against  Israel  far  too  long. 

7.  There  should  now  be  the  firmest 
kind  of  guarantee  to  Israel  so  that  those 
who  war  against  Israel  will  know  that 
their  war  must  fail. 

Scott  criticized  past  policies:  “We 
have  deluded  ourselves  by  misreading 
Arab  policy  statements  to  mean  what 
we  wanted  to  hear  rather  than  what 
titey  intended  to  convey  .  .  .  We  seem 
to  believe  that  Arab  leaders  publicly 
lie  to  their  own  people  and  secretly 
whisper  the  truth  to  us  .  .  .  We  seem 
to  believe  that  it  is  bad  for  the  Arabs 
to  get  arms  from  the  Russians  because 
they  make  them  pro-Communist  and 
go<^  for  the  Arabs  to  get  arms  from 
the  U.  S.  because  that  makes  them  pro- 
democratic.  I  believe  that  it  is  bad  for 
the  Arabs  to  get  arms  from  any  source 
.  .  .  Because  the  Russians  know  that 
Israel  is  committed  to  the  West  by 
conviction  as  well  as  every  other  tie, 
they  regard  Israel  as  legitimate  prey; 
they  will  mechanically  and  mischievous¬ 
ly  support  the  Arabs  against  Israel  over 
every  issue.  There  is  neither  glory  nor 
gain  in  the  emulation  of  that  devilish 
policy.’’ 

Neutralism 

Columnist  Drew  Pearson,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  Near  East  trip,  reports 


that  in  Jordan,  army  chiefs  were  too 
proud  to  accept  instructions  from  Amer¬ 
icans  on  how  to  assemble  the  weapons 
we  airlifted  to  Amman  several  weeks 
ago.  When  King  Hussein  asked  to  see 
the  new  guns,  they  brought  the  instruc¬ 
tion  manual  along. 

Collnctiv*  Mistake 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D)  Montana, 
aseietant  Demoeratie  leadsr,  said  tn  a 
radio  interview  on  Oet.  tl  that  he  had 
approved  of  the  move  by  Secretary  of 
State  Dnllee  to  send  arm*  to  Jordan 
at  the  time  “and,  it  ha*  backfired,  it  i» 
not  Mr.  DuUe*’  fault  but  it  i*  the  fault 
of  all  of  u*  collectively." 

Society  Note 

The  law  forbids  American  officials  to 
receive  gifts  from  foreign  governments. 
But  American  laws  and  principles  seem 
to  lose  their  meaning  when  we  deal 
with  King  Saud.  A  top  State  Depart¬ 
ment  protocol  officer,  Victor  Purse,  has 
been  rebuked  by  his  superiors  because 
he  permitted  his  wife  to  accept  a  |3,0€0 
automobile  from  Saud  earlier  this  year 
given  him  in  recognition  of  his  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  king  during  his  visit.  The 
king  had  16  trunks  full  of  gifts  when 
he  was  here.  How  many  officials  will 
have  to  yield  back  this  booty  is  Wash¬ 
ington’s  major  conversation  item. 


From  The  Economist  (London),  Oct.  5: 


“There  is  no  room  .  .  .  for  a  com« 
placent  belief  that,  since  Mm  lisiu  J 
includes  a  negation  of  the  monotheistic 
faiths,  Islam  is  bound  to  resist  Com« 
munism.  Communism  appeals  to  people 
full  to  the  brim  with  incoherent  socii 
resentment  and  acciutomed  to  author!* 
tarian  rule  and  to  a  creed  which  lay 
down  a  whole  way  of  life.  What 
surprising  is  not  that  the  Arab  stat 
should  feel  a  warmth  for  Russia  bull 
that  none  of  them  is  Communist.” 
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